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SUMMARY OF POLITICS. 


Froceinc SoLpIeRs. The public 
have seen by the reports of the debates 
nthe House of Commons, that there is 
me alteration introduced intothe Mutiny 
ct of this year, relative to the odious 
punishment of flogging. It is stated, that 
he Jupce ApvocaTe said, in introducing 
clause the object of which was to make 
his alteration, that the court-martial 
ould, by it, have the power of inflicting 
he punishment of imprisonment in lieu of 
hat of flogging. The words were: 
that in proposing this amendment, he 
by no means intended to defeat the ends 
of punishment. It would only give to 
Courts Martial an alternative, where 
they should think it necessary, to im- 
prison, instead of resorting to any cor- 
poral infliction.”’——That is to say, to 
ogging. Why do you mince the matter? 
Why not name the thing? Flog is flog, 
d flogging is the active participle of the 
erb to flog. Flog, flogging, flogged. That ia 
he word ; and, it means, in this sense of it, 
> whip the naked back (and, sometimes, 
her parts) of a soldier, with a thing called 
cat; that is to say, with nine strong 
vhip-cords, about a foot and a half long, 
ith nine knots in each, and which cords 
e fastened, like the thong of a whip, to 
he end of a stick about two feet hs 
ith this cat-o’-nine-tails the soldier, 
ing tied up to a thing for the purpose, 
y his hands and thighs, is flogged, out 
i the open field, or parade, while the 
s'ment are drawn up round him, 
his is the plain, unadorned, unexagge- 
ted thing ; and its name is uINE. 
hy, then, call it by any other name? 
hy call it corporal infliction?” These 
ords may mean any thing touching the 
ody. The word Jlogging we all under- 
ind; and, as to delicacy of expression, if 
ne word be indelicate, what must the 
§ be?—-As to flogging upon parts 
‘down than the back, I do not know 
Nat it is now practised; but, I saw it 
ne once myself, in a meadow of the 
ush Inn at Farnham, by the Surrey 
ailitia; and, though I was then but a 




























































































little boy, I remember that an officer, 
who was an enormously fat man, beat the 
Drummer with his stick, because he did 
not flog the soldier hard enough. A 
scene ensued, an object presented itself, 
which I will not attempt to deseribe, but 
which I never can forget as long as I have 
memory. This practice, however, does, 
I trust, no longer exist; but, it is worth 
mentioning as an offspring of discretionary 
power.——But, why was a clause neces~ 
sary to give the courts-martial an alterna- 
tive? The Courter, indeed, tells us, that, 
‘in certain instances, it is, as the law 
“ now stands, ¢mperative upon courts-mar- 
« tial to inflict the punishment of flogging.” 
——The fact is not so. I do not believe 
that any such law ever was in existence ; 
and yet, I think, I know the contents of 
the Mutiny Act as well as this man or 
any of his abettors. I have never seen 
any such zmperative clause in any Mutiny 
Act. For all the crimes, including dis- 
obedience of orders (which may embrace 
almost every thing), the punishment al- 
lotted is, “ death, or such other punishment 
“‘ as by a court-martial shall be awarded.”’ 
Now, if no law, imperative as to flog- 
ging, exists, where was the necessity of this 
new clause, and what can be its effect ? 
Of this, however, I shall be able 
to speak more confidently, when I have 
seen the clause. But, in the mean while, 
it is certain that something is intended to 
be done in the way of diminishing the quan- 
tity of flogging in the army, and of this 
every friend of freedom and humanity 
must be glad. With this single remark I 
should have dismissed the subject; but, 
the Courter ; “ the busy, meddling slave,” 
who, upon all occasions, is ready to use 
his venal pen in the cause of falshood, 
has challenged me to a longer field. 
——I shall take what he says, just as 
I find it in his paper of the 13th in- 
stant; and, when the reader has gone 
through it with as much patience as he 

can command, I shall have to beseech 

his attention to a short commentary.—-~ 

“A material regulation was introduced 

« Jast might into the Mutiny Bill. For- 

ee me y it was, for certain offences, impera- 
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« tive upon Courts- Martial, to inflict the 
« punishment of flogging. By this regu- 
lation, it is left co them to inflict the pu- 
“nishment of imprisonment instead of 
“ flogging, if they think proper. The 
“ punishment of flogging, upon which we 
“have some observations to make the 
 firstopen day, is not abolished; but it is 
« discretionary with Courts-Martial to 
“sentence an offender to be flogged or 
“imprisoned. The regulation is a very 


~ good one, and MINISTERS DESERVE 


« GREAT CREDIT FOR HAVING PRO- 
“POSED IT. And here the public 
“« will not fail to see how absent, or if not 
“absent, how silent the Burdettites are 
“whenever any reform or regulation is 
“ efficted without noise, without clamour, by 
“ Ministers, AT THEIR OWN SUGGES- 
“ TION. Not a word of praise, not a 
“word of congratulation, ever escapes 
“them; they sit sulky, as if they were 
“ indignant that any pretence for com- 
‘‘plaint should be done away; Nor 
“when they are convicted of gross mis- 
“‘ representations for the purpose of in- 
“ flaming the passions of the multitude, 
“ do they ever acknowledge or make any 
“ atonement for their misconduct. Look 


“at the case of Colville! what artifices 
“ were made use of to irritate the public 


“mind. He was arrested illegally and 
* cruelly; he was confined arbitrarily ; 
“ he was left to perish in a dungeon with- 
“out aotice and without enquiry. The 
 Burdettites are loud in their clamour. 
«« The case is investigated, and no possible 
“ cause for complaint exists, except that 
“ the prisun is too lax for such a man. Do 
“the Burdettites avow their error, and re- 
* joice that the character of the country 
“aud the Government has been proved 
“to be unsullied! Not a word. They 
“have not minds enlarged enough, or 
‘‘ hearts good enough to make them con- 
“tess a fault. They have only lungs for 
*“ clamour or complaint. They erect them- 
“ selves into walking Committees of griev- 
“ance. They are peripatetic declaimers 
“ against all our establishments. Up they 
“start at every meeting, Town, City, 
“orCounwy, The same speech at each, 
* indignant that any body shculd presume 
“to think we are free; and anxious to 
“ persuade us we are the most abused and 
“miserable nation upon earth. Never, 
“riever do we hearfrom one of them the 
“manly tone of defiance against the 
“enemy, or of erultation at 
“ our arms. But if Buonaparté be victeri- 


any success of 
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“ ous, oh, then the transcendant nature o{ 
« his talents, the profundity of his Plans 
“ the brilliancy of his execution ! Regis. 
“tance is unavailing, is culpable > and 
“then the expence to which war puts 
“us !—They know we cannot make Deace 
“ and they would disable us from carrying 
“onwar. But Somersetshire has given then 
« a rebuke which they wiil not soon forget, 
“and has set an example of manliness 
“ and wisdom to other counties, which, no 
“ doubt, they will be eager to follow,” 
Of Somerseishire more hereafter ; and, a5 
to our “ not exulting at the successes of oup 
“« arms,” let that charge be answered } 
the Committee of Merchants, with John 
Julius Angerstein at their head, and by 
the Select Committee of the House of 
Commons, who have declared, that “ our 
“‘ conquesis have contributed towards the 
« producing of a most alarming evil,” that it 
is partly in consequence of them that 
Bankruptcy and Misery are marching over 
the kingdom hand in hand, and that the 
most solid and respectable houses are 
threatened with all the evils of insolvency. 
Yes; let these good men answer the 
Coumer as to this point; let these 
*¢ loyals’”’ answer the charge against us of 
not erulting at the successés of our arms; 
let these “life and fortune men,” these 
true-blooded Pittites; let them tell the 
Courter why we do not rejoice, when we 
hear the Park and Tower guns fire for the 
conquests of the enemy’s colonies. 
And now to our subject.——T[f this man 
had been able to hold his tongue, it 
most likely, that we, or, that I, at least, 
should not have said a word about the 
motive of this new clause for the diminu- 
tion of flogging inthe army. Glad - 
the measure (if, upon examination, it - 
been found substantially beneficial) hs 
been adopted, and quite satisfied that the 
army and the public would have the sensé 
and justice to attribute it to the real caust, 
I should not have thought it age! : 
say any thing about that eee 4 rc 
this “ busy slave ;” this “ officious st 
has provoked the discussion ; has er 
upon us, who have stood forward an 
flogging, to justify ourselves for not © . 
ing forward now with praises of the wr i 
ters for proposing what 18 represente’ { 
be a mitigation of the severity of porte 
ment in the army.——He says tha hit 
measure is “ a very g one, a ot 
will be recollected, that he told bis oe 
ders, only the other day, that half 3 a4 
lion of our countrymen were, by beco 
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645) 
ing soldiers, placed out of the pale of the 
constitution, out of the protection of the law ; 
and though he, at the same time, called 
all those mutinous libellers, who had endea- 
youred to expose this very flogging to 
abhorrence, and, thereby, to effect its abo- 
| lition, or, at least, its diminution; and, 
the public will bear in mind what abuse 
| he heaped upon Mr. Warp te for having 
brought forward the case of Corpora 
Curtis, who had been sentenced to receive 
| A THOUSAND LASHES. And, now 
behold, this same venal man turns short 
about, and tells us that the diminution of 
the quantity of flogging is a good thing ; 
and that we are sorry that it has been 
effected quietly, without noise, at the minis- 
ters’ own suggestion, A few facts here 
will be better than whole volumes of as- 
sertion. About three years and a half, 
| ot four years, ago, Sir Francis Burpert, 
seconded, I believe, by Lorp Fo.kestone, 
moved for a return of the number of 
floggings in a given time, in the several 
regiments, and stated his object to be the 
_ obtaining of information, whereon to found 
a proposition for the abolition of this sort 
| of punishment. This motion was nega- 
tived, and the Courter condemned it as 
one of a most mischievous tendency. 
When the Local Militia bill (of which, be 
it for ever remembered, LORD CASTLE- 
REAGH was the author) was before the 
House, Sir Francis Burperr objected to 
it, because it exposed so many of our country- 
men to be FLOGGED, and, that, too, after 
being compelled to serve, which made their 
case very different indeed from that of 
men who voluntarily enlisted and took mo- 
hey as a bounty for giving themselves up 
to the operation of military law. He 
said, upon that occasion, that there was 
but one step further to go, and that was 
to flog the people ; for which, as the reader 
must remember, he received every species 
of abuse that the minds of the malignant 
and venal could invent ; and was accused, 
amongst other things, of a design to fa- 
| = the subjugation of the country by 
me enemy ; which clearly inferred, on 
© part of these people, that the country 
could not be defended b any body that 
Was not flogged. An yet, this man 
now finds out, that a measure, which is 
supposed (and, I hope, rightly sup- 
Posed) to tend towards lessening the 
. Of flogging, is a “ very good measure.’? 
Pe it is, and, if it really has sucha 
Ms ency, Iam sure itis; but, then, let 
‘ry man have his due, and let it be re- 
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collected, that several of us have, to our 
own cost, laboured most arduously to pro- 
duce not merely a lessening of the quan- 
tity of flogging, but the abolition of it 
altogether. Whether this measure, 
whatever may be the efficacy of it, what- 
ever extent it may reach ; whether it has 
been effected WITHOUT NOISE, and 
whether it has proceeded from the mere 
suggestion of the minds of the ministers, I 
may safely leave the reader to decide ; 
but, I cannot help asking him, if the affir- 
mative should be his opinion, how it has 
happened, that such a measure was never 
proposed BEFORE ? How it has happen- 
ed, that it should, never ’till now have been 
discovered, that such a measure was “a 
“very good one”’? The present ministers 
have been in power for some years; the 
same system of flogging has existed dur- 
ing all the time; they extended it to that 
large portion of the people called the Lo- 
cal Militia, which gave it quite a new cha- 
racter in point of application ; and yet, 
never till now did this “ very good” mea- 
sure suggest itself to their minds! To be 
sure the measure (if it should prove to be 
really good) is none the worse for being 
proposed by men who had never proposed 
it before ; but still if it be good, I must 
be allowed to claim my right to an answer 
to this question: how came they not to 
propose it BEFORE? If the Courier ; 
if the “ busy slave’’ does not answer this 
question, the army and the public will. 

Mr. Wo. Smiru said he approved of 
this measure, because he looked upon it as 
a step towards the total abolition of flogging. 
Ido not know, however, what to say to 
this. Palliatives are generally of no use ; 
and, in some cases, they are anevil. At 
any rate, I am confident that the adoption 
of this measure ought-to slacken the zeal 
of no man, who is of opinion, as I am, 
that the punishment of flogging ought to 
be abolished. Nor, as to the army itself, 
will any palliative do much good, as it will 
only tend to shew that the punishment is 
not necessary to good discipline. But, 
when we see the clause inthe new Mutiny 
Act, we shall be better able to judge of 
its probable effects. 


SoMERSETSHIRE Meetinc.——lIn the 
paragraph, upon which I have just been 
observing, the Somersetshire Meeting, at 
which the combined factions obtained a 
majority and rejected the excellent Ad- 
dress, proposed by Mr. Hoyt, and the 
—_ ject of which was a Reform tn Par- 
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liament, is spoken of as having given “ a 
« rebuke’ to the Jacobins, that is to say, 
the people. I wish with all my heart that 
such rebukes were received by them in all 
the counties ! The county of Somer- 
set had never before been called together 
except for the old thing called an election, 
or for some insipid address, dictated by 
the traders in politics and jobs, within the 
memory of any man now in active life. 
When any man or faction had a point to 
carry, a job or a dubbing to get, there 
took place what was called a county meet- 
ing, which was no other than that of some 
two dozen of place-men or place-bunters in 
black, red, or coloured clothes. But, 
upon this occasion a considerable number 
of people were got together.——I was 
got thus far, when I received a letter from 
Mr. I. S. Horner, which will be found be- 
low ; and. in answer to which this article 
will serve.———He denies that the county 
never was assembled before, and instances 
meetings against the Cyder Tax (nearly 50 
years ago) and another in 1784, nearly 30 
years ago. But, does he suppose, that 
when we say, that this is the first county 
meeting held in Somerset, we mean that 
in no former time did it meet? Does he 
suppose, that we go as far back as the 








time of Alfred ? A county that has not! compel them to expose their union to the 


met for 30 years may fairly be said never 
to have met ; for, who is there in active life 
now that was in active life 30 years ago ? 
How many men are there of this de- 
scription’? A county does not mean the 
dirt of it or the houses of it; but che peo. 
ple of it; andthe present people of it 
never have been assembled in county 


meeting before; for,as tothe little knots of 


"Squires seeking places for their sons, and 
Parsons seeking preferments, these are no 
more the people of the county than the bur- 
docks and thistles are the crop of wheat. 
Upon this occasion three or four 
thousands of people were assembled; and, 
though by the influence of the opponents 
of the address, and by means which [ shall 
afterwards state, a majority was obtained 





against the address, the address was read; 
it was heard ; truths, in the way of speech, 
too, were promulgated ; truths that muss 
have sunk deep inte the minds of the 
hearers; truths that cannot be got out of 
those minds again; and, which truths will 
not fail to work their way, and prepare 
the people for that reform which is ap- 
proaching. If, indeed, Mr. Tuomas Hor- 
wer and the other INS and OUTS could 
have silenced the mover of the address, 
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they would have done something; py 
as they had not the power to de this; a 
this was more than they had the power to 
do; as he was not a manto be put down: 
away went the valuable truths home ty 
the fire-sides of four thousand men, and 
into all their neighbourhoods. For Mr. 
Horner may be quite sure, that, though a 
majority of the persons present voted 
against the proposed address, ewery man 
of them, who was not looking for some 
place or job, felt for it, and would, in his 
family and amongst his friends, become 
the faithful retailer of the truths: it con. 
tained.——‘“ Rebuke, indeed!” As if it 
was a defeat, as if it was not 2 complete 
victory, to have compelled the two factions 
to unite, to exert all their influence, of a 
public as well as a private nature, and 
come barefacediy forward against the 
people, against reform, against every 
thing that menaced corruption! As if this 
was doing nothing! As if this was 
a defeat! All the magistrates, all the 
hierarchy, ail the ’Squirarchy, of the 
county were assembled, with some few 
exceptions. There were, perhaps, not 
less than 200 constables. Why ail this? 
Was it doing nothing to get all these peo- 
ple together? Was it doing nothing to 


people? They  rallied,’’ just as we have 
seen them elsewhere; they made just 
such “ @ stand;” and, upon exactly the 
same principles and from exactly the 
same motives. And, was it doing nothiog 
to expose them in this situation? Was it 
doing nothing to make them exhibit them- 
selves thus, and to knock up for ever #l 
the humbug of party in the county i— 
So, Sir John Cox Hippesty did, then, avow 
himself friendly to ‘* a moderate reform, 

but “ with a sedulous deference to mes 
and circumstances.”? Well, and was not 
this what was said by Mn. Hunt? Aye, 
to be sure, “ a moderate reform.” career 
rate enough Idare say. This is a seco” 

chapter of Sir William Guise. Moderate 
honesty, moderate chastity! What no” 
sense; what down-right nonsense 18 this: 
Reform means the removal of some a 
It must be acknowledged to be vice before 
you can admit of the utility of reform; 
and, after that, do you talk of moderaio 
in the removal? You would remove part 


| and leave part remaining? Is that you. 


meaning? Why, then, do you not say - 
No: this you ioe ashamed to Say 5 - 
therefore you have recourse to words 


are likely to impose upon people who de 
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not reflect.—-—But, this reform, to which 
Sir J. C. Hippesly avowed himself friend- 
ly, is, jt seems, not only to be moderate 
whenever it is attempted, but is to wait, 
even this moderate removal of vice is to 
wait for ¢imes and circumstances. Why 
dues not the highwayman say, in his justi- 
fication, that he will refrain when the pro- 
er times and circumstances come? 
What! and do you, then, openly tell us, 
that you are for a reform, but that it must 
wait for times and circumstances? Mr. 
Hunt asked, when this time and these cir- 
cumstances would arrive; and, instead of 
auswering him, Mr. Tuomas Horner con- 
tents himself with repeating the preposter- 
ous proposition. —— During the first war 
against republican France, it was said, in 
opposition to reform, that you ought 
not to set about repairing your house 
in the Aurricane season. ———Well, the 
hurricane season ended ; but, did the hur- 
ricane geutry then consent to reform? 
Un the contrary, did they not say, “ we 
“are now guiet, and for God’s sake let us 
“remain so?’ Every time, with them, 
is good but the present time. They re- 
verse the old maxim. ‘They, in short, 
find their account in preventing reform, 
and they are resolved, that, if they have 
the power of prevention, it never shall 
take place ; and hence ail their pretences 
about times and circumstances. ——Mr. 
lnomas Horner says, that Sir J. C. Hie- 
PESLEY did not agree with the mover of 
the address as to his description of the 
state of the country. But, did he deny, 
that, in the last 20 years, that is to say, 
since the commencement of the war 
against the Jacobins and Levellers, the 
poor-rates had increased from two millions 
* year to nearly six millions a year, that 
there were now eight hundred millions of 
debt instead of two? Did he deny this? 
do not think he did ; for, if he had been 
80 disposed, the proof of the falshood of 
the denial was at hand -—-Aye, but, he 
adverted, in answer to Mr. Hunt, to the 
recent answer of the Prince to the City 
Mteagg in which it was stated, that, 
ps © people of this country had hitherto 
Z enjoyed unrivalled prosperity and happi- 
Me ——Did he say this? Did Sir 
aan Cox Hippesly say this? Did he 
€ this statement his own, and, as such, 
Present it to the county of Somerset? 
foe. then, here we have him in two ways? 
peldsn > he well knows that this was the 
WHo of the present ministers, AGAINST 
M HE ALWAYS VOTES, and 








thus he was compelled to come forth 
in their praise, or else let the people’s 
cause triumph ; and next, if he was of this 
opinion, if he thought that the statement 
was true, if he really thought that the 
people of this country have hitherto en- 
joyed unrivalled prosperity and happiness, if 
this was his sincere opinion, how can he 
answer it to his country or his conscience 
for having constantly opposed the ministers, 
for many many years past, and for oppos- 
ing them, upon all occasions, at this hour? 
Let Mr. Thomas Horner, who has taken 
upon himself the office of answering for 
Sir J. C. Hippesly, answer me this ques- 
tion. Let him, if he can, reconcile the 
political integrity of Sir John with the 
sentiments he gave forth as his own, or of 
his own adoption, at Wells on the day of 
the County Meeting. Let him get his 
protégé out of this dilemma. —— The 
truth is, as I before stated, the two factions 
united against the people. It was, there- 
fore, if they opened their lips in opposi-~ 
tion to Mr. Hunt, impossible for them to 
avoid inconsistencies. They have been, 
for many years, accusing each other of 
ruining the country; ‘but, when the people, 
at last, begin to think and act for them- 
selves, and to take measures for correcting 
the evil, they both join, and say, “ we 
“are all very well off. We are a very 
« happy people. Look at France. Look at 
“ other countries.” And, was it doing 
nothing for Somersetshire to expose then 
in this light? Was it doing nothing to 
stick them thus up to the scorn of the peo- 
ple? A “ rebuke,’ indeed! If the people 
got such a rebuke in every county, a reform, 
areal reform, and not one waiting for times 
and circumstances, would come in spite of all 
the banhk-notes in the world.——But, it 
seems, though we are all very well off, 
and are in such «a prosperous and happy 
| state, our “ blessings,’ as Mr. Horner 
‘tells me, “ cannot be secared without gieat 
« sacrifices.” This is a quaintidea enough. 
One would think he were a priest, and 
had been used to the prices of benedic- 
tions. Sacrifices mean, in this sense, suf- 
Serings ; \oss of property ; loss of comfort; 
loss of happiness; loss of blessings. Sa 
that, according to him, our blessings ate 
to’ be secured by the loss of our blessings. 
Bot, what does he mean by blessings ? 
Does he mean the million and a half of 
paupers ; or the multitudes of bank-notes ; 
or the loan to the merchants and manufac- 
turers; or the income tax; OF asse 











taxes ; or the funds which Mr. Huskisson 
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says have depreciated to 17 shillings in 
the pound? What does he mean ?—— 
Mean what he will, however, he says they 
must cost sacrifices; but that the people 
of Somersetshire “ look with confidence to 
“a successful issue of the struggle (mean- 
“ing the war) though Europe be confede- 
“vated against us.’——Do they indeed ? 
Well, leaving that to “ ¢imes and circum- 
« stances,’ let me ask Mr. Tuomas 5S. 
Horner who, or what, was the cause of 
Europe being confederated against us? He, 
in this manner, calls upon the people to 
make sacrifices in order to secure those 
blessings which he says they enjoy, and 
which are endangered by the confederation 
of all Europe against us. What, then, was 
the cause of this enormous evil ? There was 
a time, when all Europe was confederated 
with us againstour presentenemy. There 
was a time, when one of our great states- 
men was just about to pull on his jack- 
boots to march to Paris, and when the 
question amongst profound ’Squires was, 
what part of France should be given to 
the Emperor of Germany, and what part 
to the King of Prussia, and what part we 
should keep for ourselves.--How changed 
are times and circumstances! and what, 
Sir, was it produced the change? Who 
have been the cause of it? You cannot 
say that it was the Jacobins and Levellers, 
those whom you have now been making 
such great exertions to oppose and keep 
down. ‘lhey had nothing to do with the 
matter. ‘They have had no power. They 
have made no warlike leagues and no trea- 
ties of peace. They have had the selecting 
of no Envoys or Commanders; they have 
planned and executed no expeditions ; 
they have made no loans; they have had 
nothing to do with bank restrictions; 
they have had nothing to do with the 
concern from first to last. It has all been 
the work of those, under whom we have 
enjoyed “ unrivalled prosperity and happi- 
~ness.”’ It has all been the work of the 
two parties who united at Wells to oppose 
the address of Mr. Hunt. Hew they 
came to do what they have done; how 
they came to be supported in doing it ; 
what ‘has been their object, and where 
they have found their means 3 all this J 
leave you to settle amongst you. But, 
upon this I insist, that it is shameful] 
childish for you now to come out with a 
crying story about dangers and about the 
confederation of Europe against you. No : 
get out of the thing as you into it. 
is the manly way. There were 
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whole hordes of “life and fortune” men 

at the out-set of the war against the French: 
and, as these persons have still the sway. 
it is a shame for them to set up a howl 

about the confederation of Europe — 

Mr. ‘Tuomas Horner, in his statement of 
the amount of the majority, contradicis 
that of Mr. Hunt. From a very full ac. 

count of this matter, which has appeared 

in the Statesman news-paper, and from 

every other account that I have heard, 

I am disposed to believe, that he is 
mistaken, and that Mr. Hunt’s account was 
correct; especially as Mr. Thomas Horner, 
who was present, choose rather to ap. 
peal to the Bath papers than to hazard 

the statement upon his own explicit 
assertion. He takes this occasion of 
paying a compliment to the yeomen of the 
county. Did he ever do this before ? Did 
he ever dream of this before ? And, was 
it doing nothing to extort this from 
such men as he? The yeomanry are, then, 
something, are they? They are not mere 
beasts of burden? They are worthy of an 
attempt to coar and wheedle them? Let 
them meet frequently, and they will soon 
see and feel their consequence. This was 
the yeomen’s meeting. It was they who 
called the meeting. It was they who com- 
pelled their haughty and conceited neigh- 
bours to come to Wells upon pain of losing 
all their weight and influence. Was there 
any thing good in the address that was 
carried ? Was that address a proper thing, 
and was it grateful to the Prince to receive 
it? To the yeomanry, the tradesmen, the 
farmers, of Somersetshire, his thanks are due ; 
and not to those who have arrogated to 
themselves the title of /eading men. Hadit 
not been for the farmers and tradesmet 
there would have been no meeting, and, 
consequently, no addressmm—<If the people 
will but stir themselves, they may be sure 
of success in the end. Meetings produce 
discussion; discussion disseminates truth ; 
and truth, give her fair play, is quilé 
sure to prevail in the end.——But, ” 
greatest good of all is the exposure of | 

factions. Af you succeed in that, you 
success iscomplete. If you can compe 
a couple of dozen of “ leading men rf 
come together and join in praising * 

that has been doing for the last twenty 
years, while the lookers-on know that on’ 
dozen of them have been condemning * 

that has been done for the last twenty 
years, you post the whole up to the ee 
ple’sscorn. This is the princi we 
of such meetings, in the present state 
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tunity of judging of the talents of their 
_ sham opposition ; and they are quite sur- 
the far greater part of them are made of. 
' Poor stammering, boggling, shifilessthings, 
_ Even their own dependants, their tenants, 


| yants, go home with an impression to their 


- their hearts cease notto accuse them, they 
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county like that of Somerset ; and, this 4 
object was, I am convinced, fully accom- 
plished by. the yeomen who recently called 
the meeting in that a ag such 
meetings, too, the people have an oppor- 


«leading men;” for, here they see no 


rised at discovering what miserable stuff 


that shrink into air when pitted against 
men of mind and of independent views. 


their tradesmen, their very menial ser- 


disadvantage, and no longer view them 
with the same eyes that they did before. 
They hold up their hands or their hats for 
them, they bawl for them ; but, for these 
acts of involuntary dagradation, of which 


indulge the hope of one day or other be- 
ing able to compensate themselves by an 
open avowal of their contempt. The arro- 
gant “ leading man’’ has generally sense 
enough to perceive that this is a natural 
consequence of his exposure, and, accord- 
ingly, he is sure mortally to hate those 
from whom that exposure has arisen. But, 
what is therein this hatred except that which 
ought to excite contempt? Why need 
any man fear it? The condition of the 
world is not now such as to make a farmer 
or a tradesman shrink into his shell at the 
name of any of those who have been called 
“ leading men.” There is, as Mr. Toomas 
Hoxner says, a struggle going on; but, it 
is Not merely a military struggle. It is a 
great struggle of another sort also; and, 
think of it what such men as Mr. Thomas 
Horner will, the struggle will end in fa- 
vour of freedom. The struggle, before it 
is over (and it has scarcely well begun,) 
will call forth all the mental and physical 
powers of man ; and, those whohave most 
sense and most strength and most virtue 
will finally. prevail. There is now too 
much knowledge in the world for mankind 
ever again to be contented ina state of 
slavery or of degradation of any kind. 
“toy, may and will pre for a time ; 

ut, in the end (and, I trust, ] shall live to 
See it) justice and freedom will obtain the 
Predominance in every part of the world. 
——As to this country, we who are for a 
reform, have no need to be in a hurry. 
track part isto keep steadily on in the 
2 ck that we are pursuing : act where we 
“1, and where we cannot, let the thing 


— 





work its own way, perfectly satisfied that 
reform must come, ani hopivg that it will 
come in due time. It is for our enemies 
to fret and rage and discover impatience 
and dread. We have nothing to make us 
impatient, and nothing to fear; having no 
places or pensions or jobs, either in pros- 
pect or possession. The oftener we can 
expose the two factions the better, because 
that will infallibly produce good; but, 
with this we ought to rest satished ; and 
when they storm and curse, we ought to 
laugh. HowI should have enjoyed their 
exposure in Somersetshire ! Their uneasi- 
ness, their anxiety, their alarms! They 
have been, for the last three or four years, 
in a state of continual perturbation ; a sort 
of political purgatory, and, that, too, 
without any advances towards purification 
or atonement. They know not what to 
do, or which way to look. They can 
master us; they Can out-vote us at meet- 
ings of almost any sort, and almost any 
where; but they cannot out-vote events, 
of which so many and such important 
ones succeed “each other; of which time 
isteeming. They can out vote the re- 
formers, but they cannot out-vote the 
increase of paper-money; they cannot 
out-vote the diminution of commerce ; 
but they cannot out-vote the bankruptcies. 
None of their ridings and writings about 
the country can keep down depreciation 
or call back gold and silver into circula- 
tion, or retard, for only one moment, the 
consequences that hang upon such a state 
of things. There are other events too, 
which stare them in the face and fill their 
hearts with dismay, and which none of 
their votings will affect ——I now dismiss 
these remarks upon the Somersgtshire 
Meeting with assuring Mr. Tuomas flonnen 
that, if he be satisfied with the result of 
it, IJ am, and that thus, for once, there is 
that unanimity amongst us, for which he 
and his associates professed so anxiously 
to wish. 





MonirTevr. In another part of this 
Number will be found a commentary, 
taken from the Monitevur (the official 
French news-paper), on the Speech of the 
Prince Regent at the opening of the Ses- 
sion of Parliament. This commentary 
is well worthy of the reader’s attention, 
especially as far as it relates to the war m™ 
Portugal. Certainly, it was always ov | 
opinion, which I have frequently expressed, 
that that war could be made most de- 
structive to us by being protracted; and, 
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why, then, should this not be the intention 
of Napoleon? It is my real belief that it 
is; and, that he will resort.to some device 
to induce us to send more and more troops 
and more and more food to that all-swal- 
lowing country. But “ we shall beat 
“the French there.’ Oh, yes! I am 
aware of that. We have had so many as- 
surances upon that head, that to doubt of 
it would argue a degree of incredulity 
greater than that of Thomas the Apostle. 
——This, indeed, will blast all the hopes of 
the French Emperor. But, as our army is 
very expensive, why do we let him protract 
the war? Why do we not fall on upon 
the Serjeants and their myrmidons and 
destroy them all at once ? We have often 
been told, that they were upon the point 
of starving. They begun tostarve just 
about the time that I was committed to 
Newgate. But, if they are so long in 
starving, they may be at it for years. In 
my humble opinion therefore, the best 
way would be to slaughter them without 
further ceremony. Upon the subject 
of the newly eonquered islands, the Mo- 
niteur observes, that those islands will 
scarcely support the garrisons and the 
civil establishments in them ; that the 
drawing away from home those garrisons 
will tend to make England and Ireland 
vulnerable ; that the coffee and cotion 
and sugar produced in them are not worth 
the carriage to England ; that they will 
be restored at the peace ; and that, in the 
mean while, the expence of maintaining 
them will be saved to France, and will be 
better employed in building ships of war. 
——-At these remarks the Courter and 
Moxninc Posr laugh most heartily, say- 
ing that the passage reminds them of the 
fable of the sour grapes. But, the very 
next day after these facetious remarks, out 
came the Report of the Committee for 
mercantile relief, gravely and in sober 
sadness stating, that our ‘conguests had 
contributed towards those evils which 
threatened the most solid houses with znsol- 
vency ; and, further, that the goods coming 
thence were become a burthen.——-The 
closing part of the commentary is upon the 
subject of our revenue; and, the Monrreur 
paring said, that the system of Napoleon 
had already made the city of London cura 
pale, the Courier observed in answer, that, 
as to ruin from financial causes, thé ex- 
ample of France herself would show, that 
‘such an effect was not very ruinous.—— 
Ruinous to whom, or to what? The de- 


‘struction Of credit, the fall of paper-mo- | 





ney, the annihilation of all commerce ; 
these did not injure France, that is to sa, 
the French nation; but made jt more 
powerful, and, I dare say, more happy: 
but, what was its effect upon the French 
government ? The Counter makes not this 
distinction ; yet it is very material. Jp. 
deed, it is every thing; because the Moni 
teur does not pretend, that the destruction 
of our commerce will ruin the nation, by 
merely that it will embarrass the govern. 
ment. If the Courter had shewn us, that 
the French goverament was not embarrassed 
by the ruin of its finances, the answer 
would have been good for something: as 
it is, its answer was not worth a straw,—— 
For my part, I see, and I always have 
seen, no danger at all in the crisis which 
threatens our finances. I do not see, pro- 
vided wise measures are adopted, that any 
evil of any sort need be apprehended 
either to the kingly government, or to the 
people; and, in this respect, therefore, if 
wise measures be adopted (amongst which 
I always include reform), I think the Mo- 
niteur is wrong in its calculations. But, 
as to the answer of the Counter, the 
French writer must laugh indeed, when he 
hears a venal writer in England point out 
to his readers consolation in the success 
ful example of republican France ! 
op or W™. COBBETT. 
State Prison, Newgate, Friday, 
March 15, 1811. 


COBBETT’S 
Parliamentary Debates: 


It was notified before that the Debates 
of this Session, and in future, would 
published in PARTS, four of which will 
form a Volume. The SECOND Pakt 
of the Eighteenth Volume, continuing “ 
Debates of the present Session from 
20th of December to the 2nd of January, 
on the important question of the red 
is now ready for delivery at the '0 
lishers. 





Also, 
COBBETT'S 


Parliamentary History 


ENGLAND, iol 
From the N Conquest in | 
the year 1303. The SEVENTH Volvne 
of this Work, eomprizing the Period 
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of GEO. I. 1714, to the 
Sixth Parliament of Great 


2,—is now ready for 


‘THE present Volume embraces the 


| « Period from the Accession of King George 


«the First, in the month of August 1714, 


«tothe Meeting of the Sixth Parliament 
| «of Great Britain (being the Second of the 


«said King’s Reign) in the month of Oc- 


' «tober 1722. The Materials have been 


‘ principally collected from the following 


| « Works: 


' ©oi Commons: 


i. The Journals of the House 
' cof Lords: 2. The Journals of the House 


3. The Political State of 


«Great Britain, by Mr. 
‘which Chandler’s Uistory and Proceed- 


A. Boyer; of 


b « ings of the House of Commons, during 


«this period, is a careless Abridgment: 
«4, The Historical Register: 5. Timber- 
‘land’s History and Proceedings of the 


| «House of Lords: 


6. Tindal’s Continua- 


‘tion of Rapin’s History of England: and, 


' «7, Mr. Coxe’s Memoirs of ‘he Life and 
Administration of Sir Robert Walpole ; 


‘tovether with the valuable original Cor- 


| ‘respondence end authentic Papers con- 
‘tained thereir 


‘The whole of the very important Pro- 


| (ce cings, relating to the fatal South Sea 


‘Project, have been detailed with great 


‘arcuracy: and it is confidently 


pre- 


‘sumed, that the Reader will find in the 
‘following pages, the fullest and most 
‘complete History of that disastrous 
‘Scheme, from the first Proposition of the 
‘South Sea Company to Parliament, in 


_ ‘January 1720, to the passing of the Bill 


‘ of Pains and Penalties against the Direc- 


‘ tors of the said Com 


pany, in July 1721, 


that has hitherto appeared.— February 1, 


1814,’ 


a 





SOMERSETSHIRE MEETING, 


Letrer rrom Mr. Tuo. S. Horner, 


Lit Observing in your last Register a 
ter addressed to the Freeholders and 


| Tohabitants of the. County 
Signed “« H, Hunt,” and dated “ Bath, 6th 
11,” on the subject of the pro- 
Meeting hel 
the honor of mov- 


“ March 18 


ceedings at the Count 
Wells, and having 


of Somerset, 


at 


ng the Address which has since been pre- 


sented to the Prince 
duty to make a few 


Regent, I think it m 
observations on whe 





assertions contained in that letter, especi- 
ally as I perceive, in your introductory 
article, that yourself have been led into a 
very erroneous conclusion.—lIt is first stat- 
ed by the writer of the letter, that this 
Meeting of the 4th inst. was the first pub- 
lic Meeting ever called in the County of 
Somerset.—This assertion I must decidedly 
negative. A Meeting of the County was, 
I kaow, convened on the subject of the 
Cyder Tax, when first imposed; another 
about the year-1784, when Col. Coxe and 
Mr. Philips were the County Members, 
and that professediy on the subject of re- 
dress of grievances; others have been also 
held, though my memory will not now 
serve me to state their precise objects, 
exclusive of those for the ordinary purpose 
of nominating members to Parliament. It 
is also stated in this letter, that Sir J. C. 
Hippisly “ explicitly acknowledged that 
* the cause of the distressing situation otf 
“ the Country arose from a want of a fair 
“ and equal representation of the People 
“in Parliament.” Sir J. C. Hippisly 
unquestionably did avow himself friendly 
to “a moderate reform with a sedulous 
“deference to times and circumstances,’’ 
but he objected, in the strongest manner, 
to such a discussion making any part of 
the proceedings of that day, and so far was 
he from coinciding in the opinions of the 
Mover of the Address which was rejected, 
that he took a very different view of the 
state of the Country, and adverted to the 
recent declaration of the Prince Regent, 
in his reply to the Address of the City of 
London, namely, “ That the People of this 
“ Country had hitherto enjoyed unrivalled 
“ prosperity and happiness.”” I must ne- 
gative the assertion that “ the united in- 
“ fluence of all the leading men, and of 
“ the magistrates and al] the men of large 
« landed property, was actively exerted in 
“‘ opposition to the measures of the Mover 


“ of the rejected Address;” onthe contrary, ~ 


I maintain, that, for a considerable time, 
there was no effort made by any person of 
these descriptions to oppose it at all, but 
when the force of anticipated numbers 
was so loudiy proclaimed by those who 
promoted the requisition, it was deemed 
advisable by some Gentlemen of the Coun- 
ty, certainly not exceeding half a dozen, 
to apprise their neighbours that @ — 
able appearance, and particularly of the 
yeomanry of the County, would be de- 
sirable on such an me ogee to pup erters 
feelings on the subject of su C 

were likely to be eieeduced—The inde- 
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pendency of the great mass of Freeholders 
of the County of Somerset, I need not say, 
has been proverbial, and as such very re- 
cently held forth to successful imitation; 
—the choice of their representatives has 
never been governed by party or faction: 
The yeomanry will not be readily led to 
distrust the rectitude of their neighbours ; 
though raised, in the scale of society, in a 
class somewhat above themselves, they live 
with them in the reciprocity of kind and 
friendly offices,and Providence has gifted 
them with understandings amply and just- 
ly to estimate the value of the blessings 
they enjoy: they know nevertheless that 
those blessings cannot be secured without 

reat sacrifices, but they look with confi- 
5s to the sucessful issue of the strug- 
gle, though Europe be confederated in 
arms against them.—TIn opposition to the 
statement of the relative numbers, I must 
also observe that the County Papers (Bath, 
&c.) have truly stated that the Division 
was at least 8 to 1 in favour of the Address 
which was carried, and if the lowest de- 
scription of labourers and even children had 
been excluded from the minority, the dis- 
proportion would have manifested itself in 
a much higher degree.—Of that majority 
three-fourths were of respectable yeo- 
manry.—I will make no further comment, 
but trust, Sir, that I shall bave the full ad- 
vantage of that candour which I know has 
distinguished your paper on many occa- 
sions, in admitting the correction of erro- 
neous statements, though countenanced by 
yourself. I beg to be understood however 
as not inyting controversy,and feeling the 
correctness of this siatement, I shall cer- 
tainly not reply to any other.—I am, Sir, 


your very obedient humble servant, 


‘Tuo. Stranoways Horner. 
St, James’s St. 14th March 1811. 





OFFICIAL PAPERS. 
America and EnGianp. —— Letters of 


Mr, Pinkney, laid before Congress by 


er ‘ida Mr. Mantson, 12 Jan. 
il. 


A Bill supplementary to the Act concerning the 
Commercial Intercourse between the United 
States and Grea: Britain and France, and 

Sor other purposes.—Jan. 1811. 
(Continued from page 640.) 

an informer, not being in the service of 

the United States, be given to such infor- 

mer, and in cases where there is no such 
informer, shall be given to the collector, 





(GG@ 
to he apportioned amongst the collectoy 
naval officer, and surveyor, in the sane 
manner as is provided by law for the dis. 
tribution of one half of the penalties ang 
forfeitures accruing by reason of jntrac. 
tions of the laws for the collection of dy. 
ties on the importation of merchandize 
into the United States; and in all cases 
whatever the other half shall be distr. 
buted in the same manner as is already 
provided by law. f 

Sec. 15. And be it further enacted, That 
in all cases of seizure of merchandize, jn 
any district adjacent to the colonies or 
possessions of a foreign nation, made on 
account of any infraction of the provisions 
of this act, or of the act to which this act 
is a supplement, it shall be necessary for 
the claimant or claimants to prove thai the 
merchandigze thus seized was legally im- 
ported into the United States, and that the 
duties payable on the importation of the 
same had been paid, or secured to be paid, 
and in failure of making such proof the 
merchandize thus seized shall be forfeited. 

Sec, 16. And be it further enacted, That 
the President of the United States be, and 
he hereby is authorised to hire, arm, and 
employ, seventy-five vessels, not exceed: 
ing in tonnage one hundred and thirty 
tons each, belonging to citizens of the 
United States, and so many seamen as 
shall be necessary to man the same for 
immediate service, in enforcing the laws 
of the United States on the sea coast there- 
of, and to dismiss the same from the ser- 
vice of the United States whenever he 
shall deem the same expedient,—Provided 
however, that such hiring or employing 
shall not be for a term exceeding one 
year. 

Sec. 17. And be it further enacted, That 
for enabling the President of the United 
States to carry into effect the sixteenth sec- 
tion of this act, the sum — — 
be paid out of any money in the treasvr): 
not otherwise appropriated, shall be, 4" 
the same is hereby appropriated. 





EXTRACT 


From the French Paper, the Montteur. ah 
Feb. 26, 1811.—Comments on the Spec 
of the Prince Regent, delivered by Cor 
mission, in the House of Lords, 12th Fe? 
1811. 


The Lord Chancellor read the speech 
of the Regent for opening the Sess” 
which was as follows :—~ 
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(Here follows the whole of the Speech, 

"from which we select such passages only as 
' are commented upon. } 

Speech — (1) “ The capture of the 
islands of Bourbon and Amboyna have 
sti!| further reduced the colonial dependen- 
cies of the enemy.” 

Note in the Moniteur.—The naval supe- 
riority of the enemy necessarily placed 
at his disposal all the small French 
colonies. Martinique, Guadaloupe, the 
Isle of Reunion, the Isle of France, 
must of course belong to the squadrons 
which had the command of the ocean. 
Their garrisons could not have amounted 
Sat most to more than 2,000 men. Had 
they been more numerous, they could not 
have procured means of subsistence. It 
was evident that 2,000 men, at a thousand 
leagues distance from their country, could 
not make an effectual resistance’ when 
they should become the object of the suc- 
cessive attacks of 12,000 men.—But is the 
_ occupation of these colonies by the Eng- 
lish, a misfortune to France under existing 
| circumstances ?—These colonies suttered 

much from the strict blockade in which 
they were held. The connection which 
binds these colonies to the mother coun- 
try will become more close, and their 
heughtiness will encrease under the ty- 
ranny of a Government which finds no 
greater pleasure than that of humbling 
every thing that falls under its power. 
The inhabitants of Canada, who have 
been separated from France for a century, 
are still as much French as the inhabit- 
ants of the banks of the Loire. In the 
present state of affairs, Martinique, Gua- 
daloupe, the Isles of Reunion and France, 
furnished nothing to the parent State, 

and cost it more than twenty millions a 
year. These twenty millions would build 
‘en ships of the line a year; which, at 
the end of the five or six years that the 
war may probably last, will produce fifty 
ships of the line. —The coffee, sugar, and 
cotton, which these colonies produced, 
are at so cheap a rate in London, that 
their sale will not pay the expence of 
mt nage to Europe. It is doubtful whether 
ny Nalanda will support the expence of 
the Ee ee and the military which 
ysis Government will be obliged 

> Maintain there. They must keep up 
garrisons in them. In scattering her 
vrces England will become vulnerable in 
i number of points.—The colonies 
the uae by England will be restored to 

er country at a peace, or when 
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the empire will have 120 sail of the line, 
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and 200 frigates or smaller vessels. This 
period, which is foreseen and calculated, 
is not far distant from us.—Tae possibility 
of having so great a naval force, arises 
from the particular situation of the empire. 
The woods of Istria, Italy, France, and 
Germany, reach us by the rivers of which 
we command the navigation. ‘lhe Adria- 
tic, the Zuder-zea, the Scheldt, the roads 
of Brest and Toulon, the coasting trade of 
the immense maritime borders of the em- 
pire, serve to instruct our sailors, and 
furnish us with the means of manning all 
the vessels we can build. 

(2). Sprecu. “ The attack upon the 
Island of Sicily, which was announced 
to the world with a presumptuous anticipa- 
tion of success, has been repulsed (3) by 
the persevering exertions and valour of 
his Majesty’s land and sea forces.”’ 

Note in the Moniteur.—This expression 
is that of a writer who is more accustomed 
to the bold assertions of a pamphleteer, 
than of a person who isin the habit of 
drawing up the official declarations of a 
Government.—For the purpose of occu- 
pying Sicily 30,000 men must have been 
detached from the Continent, which was 
not deemed advisable in the year 1810. 
In consequence, no pledge of any kind 
was given at that time that it was intended 
to conquer Sicily.—The King of Naples 
had assembled at Reggio, notwithstanding 
all the efforts of the English, 600 small 
vessels, all manned by Neapolitan sailors. 
He kept 12,000 British in check, and 
compelled England to recall the force 
that threatened Corfu. Effecting daily dis- 
embarkations in Sicily, his flotilla was 
daily engaged and as often victorious, 
His subjects gave proofs to the English of 
the ardour with which they fought against 
them. Sicily will be conquered when- 
ever it is desired; but is it so trifling an 
advantage then, to oblige the English to 
keep 12,000 men so far removed from Eng- 
land and Ireland ? It is attended with this 
three-fold advantage: the dispersion of 
the British military force; the deteriora- 
tion of their finances; and of a very use- 
ful moral effect upon the minds of the 
Sicilians. The appearance of an heretical 
military force, always brutal and intoxi- 
cated, and of that British haughtiness, so 
offensive to.all countries, has irritated all 
classes of persons in Sicily.—(3-) Re- 
pulsed! The person who prepared the 
speech will be good enough to tell us how 
it was possible to repel an attack that was 
never made. 
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Sreecu.—- “ The judicious arrange- 
ments adopted by the officers command- 
ing on that station, derived material sup- 
port from the zeal and ardour that were 
manifested during this contest by the in- 
habitants of Sicily, and from the co-ope- 
ration of the naval means which were di- 
rected by his Sicilian Majesty to this ob- 
ject.” 

Note in the Moniteur—The English 
people are better informed than their Go- 
vernment.—Every one in London knows 
that the Sicilians were very far from ma- 
nifesting either zeal or ardour, and that 
they hate the English. The Court itself 
does not conceal its aversion for them. 
But it was necessary to-speak of the co- 
operation of the naval forces of his Sicilian 
Majesty, to induce a belief that the flotilla 
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heavy ‘artillery, thirty-six, twenty-fyy; 
and eighteen pounders, drawn from your 
ships and your arsenals, and having your 
flanks so covered that it was impossible to 
turn you and cut you off from the se, 
would you then boast that you had de. 
fended England? Bat the inhabitants 
of Essex, Middlesex, &c. would telj yoy 
that to burn and destréy a country is not 
defending it; that London is not the froy. 
tier to an army which comes from Seu. 
land; that to take a position 80 leagues 
from the frontiers, leaving the enemy 
master of three-fourths of the country, js 
neither a measure of defence nor a. prool 
of strength. This is the way, however, 
in which you have defended Portugal. 
You have abandoned Almeida, Cuidad 
Rodrigo, Olivenza, and Campo Mayor, 
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of the King of Naples was victorious 
merely because the force opposed to it 
was composed partly of English and partly 
of Sicilians. This affectation of mentioning 
the naval forces of Sicily can have no 
other motive. 

(5) Seeecn.—* In Portugal and at Cadiz, 


and suffered 25,000 of your allies to be 
taken 5 you have surrendered the coun- 
try between the Minho, the Douro, and 
Mondragone—between Beira and the Ta- 
gus; you have burned and laid waste; 
and still you have the impudence to say 
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the defence of which constituted the prin- 
cipal object of his Majesty’s exertions, in 
the last campaign, the designs of the 
enemy have been frustrated (6) hitherto 
(7).” 

Note in the Moniteur—It was only a 
year ago that the English Government 
aimed at nothing less than expelling the 
French from Madrid, and driving them 
beyond the Pyrenees. Now it is Portu- 
gal and Cadiz which constitute the princi- 
pal object of its exertions: we flatter our- 
selves that in the speech of 1812, his Ma- 
jesty will have equally succeeded in the 





that the defence of. Portugal, the principal 
object of his Majesty’s exertions, has been 
accomplished, and that the designs of the 
enemy have been frustrated. May Wel: 
lington one day defend England in the 
same manner !—(7) Hitherto, This word 
is worthy of observation. .Thus you boast 
of having abandoned three-fourths of Por- 
tugal, and of having laid waste the coum 
try of which you call yourselves the pro- 
tectors, and which you consider as your 
own property ; and still you are not sure 
of being able to maintain possession of It 
You say hitherto; this is a confession eX 
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principal object of his exertions; because | facts. As to us, we will tell you plainly, ladd 1 


at that time Portugal and Cadiz will not | that we wish this hitherto may be very fe 





be the principal objects of his exertions, mote; and that if the day upon which we sh 
but the defence of Gibraltar—(7.) The | your army embarks is to be a holiday," . 
designs of the enemy, you say, have been | will be only for the English people ; that a q 
frustrated in Portugal. Should it have so | the advantages of the actual contest W! “ene 
happened that they had made a landing | be the greater for us, the larger your stake , _ 
at Edinburgh; that after having taken | is. It must be large to be decisive; " a 

possession of Scotland, Northumberland, | must be protracted to produce all the re- ‘seme, 
&c. it had driven your armies before it | sults we expect. An army of 60,00 ay 
for 15 days at the point of the bayonet; | English encamped upon the heights of ace 
that pradently retreating with the torch | Lisbon obliged to procure from London 3 th 
in the one hand, and the steel in the other, | even the very straw they want ; Engla ter 
you had devastated your plains, destroy- | obliged to keep at the mouth of the Tages rn fr 
ed your cattle, your farms, your parks, | 600 transports and 20,000 sailors; a thet 

your country-seats ; that having arrived, | ing to subsist not only 80,000 soldiers © » . 
&c. at the heights of London, resting one | sailors, but 400,000 men, womel, pals 


wing on the sea and the other on the 
Thames, posted on desert and inaccessible 
mountains, fortified with 1,500 pieces of 


children besides, who have taken refuse MR Noe 
at Lisbon, and concentrated themeelve » ” 
one point; being, moreover, oblige 
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; support all this expence, with a course of 
exchange Which has fallen 35 per cent. 
gives to France, already, all the: advan- 
tages she cuuld desire from the present 
contest. Itis part of the Continental sys- 
tem, which diminishés on one side your 
revenues by reducing your commerce, 
and on the other increases your expense 
by compelling you to maintain armies in 
Sicily and at Lisbon. It is, in vulgar 
language, to burn the candle at both ends. 
‘In the mean time, the French army, ac- 
cording to its fundamental law, subsists on 
‘the country upon which it makes war, and 
only costs us its pay, Which we should be 
obliged to supply wherever it was—In 
‘short, if Massena, having received his re- 
‘inforeements and his heavy artillery, 
should be inclined to advance upon, after 
having silenced, your batteries; or if you 
yourselves, rendered impatient by this 
ruinous contest, march against him, what 
will be the consequence? If you are 
victorious, you will derive no advantage 
from it, for you will have scarcely made 
two marches before you are met by new 
armies. If you are conquered, you are 
lost. The loss of 60,000 men to England, 
is as great as that of 500,000 to France. 
‘The two countries are in the proportion of 
one to three to each other with respect to 
population; the same proportion prevails 
with respect to the extent of the countries 
where you are obliged to have troops, 
which on the whole produces a proportion 
of one to nine.—We are ignorant of the 
intentions of the cabinet of the Thuille- 
nes; but we wish with all our heart, that 
‘the Prince of Essling may manoeuvre in- 
stead of attacking you,*and by so doing 
keep you somé years where you are. 
he consequences would be, you would 
aid 100 millions: more to-your debt, and 
we should be certain of the more com- 
plete submission of the Peninsula. When 
= question is about a great extent of 
reeswes what are a few years? Ail 
© hations who have been subjugated, 
meters themselves for several 
es, you alone have exhibited the so- 
y instance in history, of a nation con- 
ea - one battle, and so subjugated 
hires ormans your conquerors, that 
der Preys your customs, every thing was 
(8) Sp you by a single victory. 
the Feats And particularly by 
Tepulse of th grb ewpeemos ores nts 
Notes € enemy at Busaco.” 

ane in the Moniteur.—The affair at Bu- 
» Whatever was its nature, or whatever 
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accuracy there might be in the accounts 
on either side, did it answer the object of 
the French or of the English general ?>—~ 
The object of the English general, as he 
tells: us himself in his dispatch of the 
30th September, in the following words, 
‘ although | fear I shall not be able to 
obtain the object I had in passing the 
Mondego, and in occupying the Sierra of 
Busaco, yet | do not regret to have done 
so,’ was to defend the position of the 
Mondego, the right of which rested on 
that river, and on the inaccessible moun- 
tains of the right bank of the Zezere, which 
empties itself into the Tagus 30 leagues 
from thence, and whose left extended on 
the mountains which rest on the Douro. 
By this central position, the English Ge- 
neral did not obtain the glory of defend- 
ing Portugal, since he had already aban- 
doned 30 leagues of the country to the 
enemy. ‘To defend Portugal he should 
have raised the siege of Almeida, or at 
least have occupied the fine positions of 
Guarda. However, having thought pro- 
per to occupy the position of Busaco, he 
covered $-4ths of Portugal : he protected 
the fine vallies of the Tagus and the Mon- 
dego ; he kept the French army at 40 
leagues from the capital; he kept up his 
communications with Oporto, and with 
all the provinces on the other side of the 
Douro, of which he remained master. 
The French army of Portugal remained 
separated for upwards of eighty leagues 
from the army of the south, and derived 
all its subsistence from a country which 
Wellington had intentionally laid waste, 
employing all the time that was necessary 
to make the devastation complete. It was 
thus reduced to the necessity of drawing 
its provisions from Spain by impassible 
roads ; and when the rains began, the 
communication would be cut off with 
Spain, and the army would have been 
obliged to return to Almeida. The’ Eng- 
lish army occupying the position of Ba- 
saco, all Portugal would have supplied it 
with provisions, and furnished nothing to 
the French army. If the English General, 
then, bad maintained his position at Bu- 
saco only for 15 days, he could have 
boasted of having won the campaign, and 
saved. Portugal. He would, in truth, 
have exposed himself to the imputation of 
having laid waste ‘thirty leagues of coun- 

try, but he could have found an answer 

to that imputation, if he had obliged the 

French’ to evacuate ‘the country ; and 

proved by the event that these ravages 
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contributed to the success of the campaign. 
—All these combinations and considera- 
tions were not unknown to the English 
General. He wished to defend his posi- 
tion, and he gave battle at Busaco ; the 
result of the engagement was the passage 
of the Mondego, the evacuation of Coim- 
bra, and a retreat by forced marches to 
Lisbon. In his flight Wellington could 
only lay waste to the extent of a league 
on the right and left of his line of march ; 
and the French army arriving almost at 
the same moment that he did, in sight of 
his ships, found immense quantities of 
provisions in the fine vallies of the Tagus. 
The French General did every thing he 
wished ; the English General effected 
nothing that he intended. The battle of 
Busaco rendered all the ravages he com- 
mitted, and tor which he will ever be 
execrated by the Portuguese, useless. 
When they wish to explain to their chil- 
dren the English manner of defending a 
country, they will point to the ruins of 
their villages, their castles, and their 
towns —That several brigades, hurried on 
by the noble impetuosity of French troops, 
should wish to bound over inaccessible 
heights—that they should not find on the 
crest of these mountains sufficient space 
to extend themselves—all this is very pos- 
sible ; but this does not give the enem 
a right to claim the victory. All that 
occurred on that day tends to prove, 
that the composition and the spirit of the 
French troops were so far superior to those 
of the English army, that the latter nei- 
ther could nor would defend a position 
upon which the fate of Portugal de- 
pended!—The English, then, were de- 
feated at Busaco: whether it was the 
fault of the general, the officers, or the 
soldiers, is of no consequence. An army 
is composed of all these. The French 
oes did every thing he wished ; the 
inglish general did nothing, protected 
nothing, executed none of his plans; the 
battle of Busaco frustrated them all. 

Sreech (9)—* On which the liberties 
and independence of the Spanish and Por- 
tuguese nations entirely depend.” 

Note of the Moniteur.—It would be curi- 
ous to read the speeches in Parliament 
during the last twenty years. When the 
expedition of the Duke of York to Belgium 
was to be defended, it was said that the 
war was carried on for the independence 
and liberty of Belgium. When the Duke 
of York landed in Holland, it was for the 
liberty and independence of Holland, so 
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necessary to England, that he did so. Sac) 
is always the language, without p 
any greater attention now than on former 
occasions, that it is not sufficient to justify 
a great undertaking, to shew the advan. 
tages arising from war followed by vic. 
tory ; but that it is necessary to calculate 
the probability of such victory. By thi; 
mode of reasoning, it would be much the 
plainer way to land at Havre and march 
to Paris ; for certainly upon the SUpposi- 
tion of victory, the advantages and the 
glory would be incontestible.—ts it proba. 
ble that England can maintain a contest 
with France in Spain? This is the whole 
of the question. She was not able to do w 
when considerable Spanish armies occu- 
pied Sarragossa, Saint Andero, Bilboa and 
Burgos. The fine army of Moore was 
even then forced to a shameful flight, 
which it lost a great many men, horses, 
part of its baggage, and even its treasure. 
She could not do so upon the fifth ceali- 
tion. Wellington advanced as far as Tu- 
lavera ; he gained some advantages, and 
almost immediately was compelled toaban- 
don his hospitals, his sick, and to escape 
into Portugal. ‘The presence of Moore 
was unable to prevent the defeat of Blake 
at Espinesa, of the army of Estremadura 
at Burgos, of Castanos at Tudela, and the 
capture of Saragossa and Madrid. Wel: 
lington, victorious at Talavera, was unable 
to prevent the passage of the Sierra Morens, 
the occupation of Jaen, of Seville, of Gre- 
nada, the blockade of Cadiz, and the cap- 
ture of the camp at St. Roch. Wellington 
has not defended Portugal; be has suffer 
ed the fortresses to be taken ; he he 
abondoned the country ; he has retired to 
inaccessible heights, where he holds him- 
self in readiness to embark with the frst 
favourable wind. Such are the ope 
quences of the pretended victory © is 
saco. If the English lose 80 leagues * 
country after victory, what events val ss 
in expectation of to enable them to ‘ , 
the French out of the Peninsula? 4° : 
it be admitted, as no man of sense - 
doubt, and as the English Generals poor 
selves have declared, since Moore § na 
dition, that it is impossible for them to = 
fend the Peninsula, why do they ye = 
risks without the hope of success ‘ “Wi the 
be said—« all this is allowed, butst 
English prolong the contest ; they ning?” 
the country from settling ; 1s that on * 
joining saeentaenaalog™ of uD 
possessing the common feelings *" 

nity, can conseia his indignation in sees 
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2 nation $0 immoral as to excite every spe- 
cies of disorder among fourteen millions of 
people, without any other object than that 
of retarding for some moments the pro- 
gress of a social organization. But the 
consequences of the conduct of England, 
on this occasionas on many others, will be 
to consolidate the power of France. In fact, 
f after Moore’s retreat the English Admi- 
nistration bad listened to the advice of all 


their Generals, and recognising the impos- 


sibility of withdrawing Spain from the in- 
fluence of France, had renounced the Spa- 
nish war, the Spanish war would have 
been ended ; all the Provinces, united in 
theirintegrity and their energy, having 


experienced some checks balanced by 
some successes, would have formed ahappy 


and powerful nation under the government 
of a Prince allied tothe family of France ; 
and the integrity and independence of 
Spain would have been more confirmed 
thereby. France and Spain, governed by 
members of the same family, would have 
been in fact a revival of the relations 


_ which existed since the time of Phillip V. 


The only advantage that France would 
have derived from this arrangment would 
have been the security that Spain would 
never take part against her in any civil 
war, Spain, regenerated by the constitu- 
tions of Bayonne, and deriving fresh vigour 
from them, would have become more in- 


dependent than she had been for 100 


years before ; and the wish expressed in 
the speech from the throne would have 
been accomplished. England, though she 
knew to a certainty that she could not de- 
tend Spain, has indeed found employment 
lor 300,000 French ; but Spain, conquered 
foot by foot, becomes wholly subjugated ; 
and it is England herself who has endan- 
gered the independence and integrity of 
Spain by engaging in a contest in which it 
's proved by experience that all the 
chances are against her. The conquest of 
Spain will produce effects quite different 
trom those of a simple change of dynasty, 
which would have turned to the advantage 
7 the nation, the plans of reform, and the 
iberal ideas introduced by a government 
be he and vigorous. Posterity, to 
tides y a are only as a moment, will at- 
soak € the great results which have so 
: * eteeppe combined to the advantage 
En a to the short-sighted policy of 
8 and alone, 
: bere ( adam id in some degree 
> of his 
Particularly in irland” ites 





Note of the Moniteur.—This is a remark- 
able passage. Last year you said, that 
the Orders in Council had all the success 
you expected, that your trade was aug- 
mented by that of America and neutral 
powers; now you recant allthis: you 
admit that your trade has laboured under 
difficulties, that your revenues are dimi- 
nished, and yet the Continental system has 
been only three months in force. What 
will it be, then, in three years? The ac- 
counts of the French finances prove that 
it has had quite a contrary effect upon 
them. It is true, that in France, as well 
as in other places, numerous instances of 
private misfortune have occurred; but 
these have no effect upon the national re- 
venues. Bankruptcies have taken place, 
because speculators, seduced by lucre, be- 
come the discounters of your credit, The 
canals by which you drew to yourselves 
the substance of the whole Continent of 
Europe, have been all blocked up by the 
shocks that you have received. It is for 
and by England that this circulation of 
paper has been created ; but the crisis is 
past, and new .channels are disclosing 
themselves for the real trade of the Con- 
tinent.—The English Government can 
have no credit when that of its trade de- 
clines. It feels every private bankruptcy. 
‘The French Government, on the contrary, 
hasacredit independent of that of bankers 
ormerchants. Nine hundred millions of 
revenue collected in specie constitute the 
proper revenue of the empire, represent 
the riches of its soil, and are more than 
sufficient for allits expences ; while 17 or 
1,800 millions, necessary forthe expences 
of England, can only be collected through 
the medium of a paper circulation, which 
only supporting itself by that immense 
currency which, through Amsterdam and 
Hamburgh, embraced the whole Continent 
of Europe; while #17 or 1,800 millions 
are not the consequence of the riches of 
the soil or the revenues of the country, 
but of industry and of asystem of credit, 
which is not sufficient to provide for the 
wants that it has to satisfy, the moment 
it is prevented from extending to the 
Continent. A three months check has 
already made the city of Léndon turn 
pale; and there is not an English specu- 
lator who can coolly contemplate the 

erspective of 10 years ofasimilar system. 
he French Exchange for the last four 
years has been constantly improving, and 
that in all the commercial towns of the 
world, at the rate’ of from three to ten per 
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cent. That of England is constantly losing. 
Within the last three months it has fallen 
from 30 to 40 per cent. Nothing can 
more completely represent the relative 
situation of the two countries. In point 


of finance, as well as politics, France 
owes every thing to the erroneous calcu- 
lations of that hatred by which the Eng- 
lish Government is constantly blinded. 


Portucar.—Ertracts of Dispatches from 
Lord Viscount Talavera to Lord Liver- 
pool.— Published in London, 11th March 
Stl. 

Cartaxo, 16 Feb. 1811. 

Since I addressed your Lordship on the 
9th instant, I have received farther details 
of the affairs at and near Badajoz, from 
which it appears that the Portuguese 
cavalry having been unsupported in their 
passage of the Evora on the 6th inst. 
were obliged to retire across the Evora, in 
which operation they sustained some loss. 

The whole of the cavalry and infantry 

were then drawn into the fort of Badajoz; 

and, on the 7th instant, they made a sortie 
upon the enemy, in which they succeeded 
in obtaining possession of one of the 
enemy’s batteries, but they were obliged 
to retire again, and, unfortunately, the 
guns in the battery were not spiked, or 
atherwise destroyed or injured.—Their 
loss was not less than eighty-five officers 
and five hundred soldiers killed and 
wounded, as fam informed, including the 

Brigadier-General Don Carlos D’Espagne 

among the latter, It appears that the 

Spanish troops behaved remarkably well 

upon this occasion.—While the troops 

were in Badajoz, the French cavalry again 
crossed the Evora, and interrupted the 
communication between that place and 

Elvas and Campo Major. They came 

out of Badajoz, however, on the morning 

of the 9th inst. and the French cavalry 
were obliged to retire across the Evora. 

The troops have since taken up a position 

on the heights between the Caya, the 

Evora, and the Guadiana, by which they 

willkeep open the communication between 

Badajoz and the country on the right of 

the latter river.—The enemy have con- 

tinued the siege; and, on the night of the 

Lith instant, they attacked the Redoubt 

of Pardalleiros, which they carried; but 

they had not, on the 13th, been able to 
establish themselves within the Redoubt, 
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on account of the fire from the body of 
the place. They have likewise constructed 
a work on the left bank of the Guadiana 
below the place, to fire upon the bridge of 
communication with the right bank, by: 
the fire of this work had had but little ef. 
fect.—A great number of the inhabitants 
have taken advantage of the communica. 
tion being opened, to leave the place ; and 
I understand that it is not ill supplied with 
provisions.—General Claparede’s division 
of the 9th corps was still upon Guarda, on 
the 10th instant, when I last heard from 
that'part of the country. —Although Ihave 
observed and heard of various movements 
by the enemy in the interior of their po. 
sition, Ihave not found upon the whole 
any material alteration; and I imagine 
that these movements have been made 
principally to endeavour to obtain sub. 
sistence. The difficulty in finding any 
increases daily; and the inhabitants of 
Torres Novas and Thomar, who alone had 
generally remained in their habitations 
upon the enemy’s invasion, are now com- 
ing into this part of the country nearly 
starving.—-I have the pleasure to forward 
a report which I have received of the 
conduct of Cornet Strenuwitz, of the Ist 
hussars, who surprised a picquet of the 
enemy on the night of the 9th instant, 
with a smal! detachment of hussars, and 
brought, in more prisoners. than his de- 
tachment consisted of, without the loss o! 
aman. 
Cartaxo, Feb. 23. 
I am much concerned to have to inform 
you, that the French attacked General 
Mendizabel on the 19th inst. in the posi- 
tion which he had taken on the heights of 
St. Christoval, near Badajoz, and totally 
defeated him.—The enemy had to cross 
the Guadiana and the Evora, but surprised 
the Spanish army in their camp, which 
was standing, and is taken, with baggage 
and artillery.—The enemy have not beeo 
able to establish themselves within the re- 
doubt of Pardalleiros, since they carried it 
on the 11th instant ; and have madeno pr 
gress in the operations of the siege. ‘The't 
position, however, on the right of the Guar 
diana, gives them great advantage* ° 
which they well know how to avail them 
selves, aad they actually commenced 1 
entrench it on the evening of the day ° 
which they obtained possession of it. 
(To be continued.) 
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